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The purpose of this study was to examine the work integrity relationship between behaviors directly in- 
fluenced by integrity of employers and employees, and variables that may enhance or hinder the integ- 
rity levels in the relationships between industrial and organizational psychology. The study included one 
sample of 121 participants tested in the Czech Republic, using an integrity test, personality tests, morality 
assessments, a social desirability scale, and tests focusing on undesirable and deviant work behaviors. 
The linear regression model proposed significant predictors of integrity with a positive effect: work years, 
Openness to new experiences, Conscientiousness, and Impression management, thus representing en- 
hancing integrity factors. Non-clinical psychopathy was found to be the only significant predictor of a 
negative effect, hence demonstrating a hindering integrity factor. Although integrity predicts work-related 
undesirable behavior and moral disengagement, testing during the recruitment process is costly. Our find- 
ings illustrate a set of variables that enhance or hinder integrity levels. Therefore, this study may provide 
alternative means for measuring or re-evaluating integrity test results. 
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sistently describe it as wholeness, inviolability, 


Introduction 


Literature provides us with different defini- 
tions of integrity. The term “integrity” comes 
from the Latin word “integer”, which may be 
translated as wholeness. Interpretations con- 


and integrity of all personality structures and 
functions (Cakirpaloglu, 2012) and conceive 
integrity as one of the basic characteristics of 
a mentally healthy personality (Hartl & Hart- 
lova, 2010). Furthermore, positive psychology 
approaches integrity as a character asset and 
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a universal value respected by various people 
over time (Peterson & Seligman, 2004). One 
philosophical perspective approaches integri- 
ty primarily from the relationship to oneself 
(Williams, 1981). Sometimes honesty, cred- 
ibility, reliability, conscientiousness, or per- 
sistence are also cited as alternative concepts 
of integrity (Preiss et al., 2014). The dominant 
concept is the perception of integrity as a 
higher-order factor including conscientious- 
ness, friendliness, and emotional stability 
(Ones et al., 1993; van der Linden, te Nijenhu- 
is, & Bakker, 2010). 

This approach is very closely related to the 
focus of this article, which emphasizes indus- 
trial and organizational psychology and its 
approach to integrity in a more practical way. 
Work and behavioral psychology (Cribb, 2011) 
conceptualize integrity as behavior, which 
balances levels of obedience with one’s own 
moral compass. Work positions and daily rou- 
tines may create moral stresses, tensions, or 
dilemmas, despite the fact that some people 
may not perceive them as such. These dilem- 
mas or conflicts need to be handled by the 
employee and, thus, might be observed and 
evaluated by the psychologists, employers, 
or other specialists in the field (Cribb, 2011). 
Regardless of the anchoring of integrity with- 
in the tradition of moral relativism, these 
conflicts may be handled differently depend- 
ing on the individual people, culture, or era 
(Parry & Proctor-Thomson, 2002). Therefore, 
when testing integrity at the workplace or 
elsewhere, attention needs to be paid to the 
tradition and should take into consideration 
the condition within which the testing takes 
place. 

The approach of the presented study of 
work integrity considers the routine moral 
burden of occupying a professional role and 
having to negotiate tensions between the nor- 
mative expectations attached to that role and 
one’s own personal moral compass (Cribb, 


2011). However, as it would be methodolog- 
ically strenuous to capture such an abstract 
concept including moral stresses, tensions or 
dilemmas, it also incorporates for psychomet- 
rical purposes the concept introduced by Ben- 
nett and Robinson (2000). Bennett and Rob- 
inson’s (2000) concept of counterproductive 
work behavior is defined as a voluntary be- 
havior, which significantly violates organiza- 
tional standards and threatens the well-being 
of the organization or its members or both. 
This concept allows researchers to psycho- 
metrically measure the abstract concept of 
work integrity, by defining it in terms of harm- 
ful behaviors (Robinson & Greenberg, 1998). 
The general acceptance of harmful behavior 
relating to counterproductive work behavior 
resides in a failure to respect social and orga- 
nizational rules and values (Raman, Sambasiv- 
an, & Kuman, 2016), which may be detected 
by integrity tests. Moreover, beneficial inclu- 
sion, as it was studied in relation to integrity 
in the presented integrity model, was an addi- 
tion to the counterproductive work behavior 
concept. 


Integrity and its Relation to Behavior that 
could be Costly to Employers 


Integrity measures were developed to pre- 
dict problematic behaviors, including thefts, 
frauds, absences, unauthorized compensa- 
tions, determination of non-productive work 
behaviors, or disobeying work regulations 
(Ones & Viswesvaran, 2001), which may lead 
to increased costs to the employer. Some 
work integrity tests are still predominantly 
designed to reveal more information about 
the responsibility, moral integrity, and hon- 
esty of applicants. Although the original pur- 
pose of predicting thefts and other dishonest 
behaviors remains the core concept (Ones 
& Viswesvaran, 2001), the incorporation of 
integrity tests into the work assessment pro- 
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cess revealed that employees, who have been 
working for the company less than one year 
were in a high-risk position for suspicious 
compensation claims. Based on the last 85 
years of research, the best predictors for suc- 
cessful hiring processes are (aside from pre- 
vious work experiences) conscientiousness, 
personal integrity, job knowledge, and vari- 
ables commonly labeled as general mental 
ability (Schmidt & Hunter, 1998). The popu- 
larity of these tests is on the rise, while the 
majority are still predominantly administered 
in the USA (Sackett & Harris, 1984; Oliver et 
al., 2012). 

A comprehensive study was performed by 
Oliver et al. (2012), in which four industrial 
groups of job applicants were examined via 
integrity tests. In this study, researchers in- 
cluded compared screened and unscreened 
employees of an car club, nursing home, food 
processing company and multimedia compa- 
ny, who were tested using the Tescor Survey. 
The Tescor Survey is an overt integrity test tar- 
geting risk assessment connected to accident 
claim cost, while including four scales (theft, 
substance abuse, hostility, and faking). Com- 
pensation claims were evaluated based on 
the information disclosed by each company, 
including also the costs associated with them. 
The screened group was composed of new 
employees, who were tested during the hir- 
ing process, and they were hired only if they 
passed the integrity assessment, while no 
other check of the validity of the data (e.g., 
urine tests, criminal history checks) was done. 
The unscreened group included long-time 
employees. The researchers then compared 
the workplace injuries compensation claims 
collected from the insurance brokers. Results 
showed that the number of employee’s com- 
pensation claims and their costs were lower 
in the screened group. Particularly, for the 
nursing home chain in the unscreened group, 
10.0% of employees filed for compensation, 


while in the screened group, this compensa- 
tion was filed by only 2.2% of the employ- 
ees. Similar findings were also found for the 
food processing company, where the ratio 
was 6.6% to 3.2%, or the car club, where the 
ratio was found to be 7.0% to 1.6%, and for 
the multimedia company 5.7% to 3.6%. These 
percentages translate to the following differ- 
ences in the average costs per employee: for 
the nursing home chain it was $212 compared 
to $27, the car club $323 compared to $50, 
the food processing company $206 compared 
to $77 and the multimedia company $309 
compared to $56. 

Oliver et al.’s (2012) study has shown that 
the inclusion of integrity tests during the hir- 
ing process has the potential of enhancing saf- 
er workplaces and lowering the companies’ 
costs associated with injury compensation 
claims. On the other hand, economists may 
argue that integrity tests are often criticized 
for their high price, which was the focus of 
the Sturman and Sherwyn (2007) study. The 
study attempted to show that in spite of the 
high cost of integrity tests, the savings due to 
the detection of integrity problems were high, 
the immediate profit for one of the compa- 
nies that was included in their study was 
$135,673 and the return investment was 5%. 


Integrity as a Potential Predictor of Behavior 


Based on the findings of the studies above, 
the level of integrity seems to have influence 
over or even predict some types of behaviors 
at the workplace (Oliver et al., 2012; Ones & 
Viswesvaran, 2001; Schmidt & Hunter, 1998). 
Lucas and Friedrich (2005) reported that ac- 
ademic dishonesty and workplace theft may 
be predicted by the level of integrity. These 
findings have been supported by Martin et al. 
(2009), who suggested that a higher level of 
integrity is associated with a lower tendency 
towards plagiarism and lower tendency to 
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engage in white-collar crime. Prottas (2008) 
measured managerial behavioral integrity 
at the workplace, which showed a positive 
relationship with satisfaction at work and a 
negative relationship with stress, poor health 
condition, and absenteeism. Other behav- 
iors influenced by integrity include job per- 
formance (Luther, 2000; Ones et al., 1993), 
job satisfaction (Mount et al., 2006; Prottas, 
2008) and well-being (Prottas, 2008). 
Previous studies also identified moral dis- 
engagement as work-related behavior that 
may be influenced by the level of individu- 
al integrity (Moore et al., 2012; Duffy et al., 
2005). Albert Bandura belongs to the group of 
founders, who examined the concept of mor- 
al disengagement, which was introduced as 
an extension of his more general social cogni- 
tive theory (Bandura, 1991). Based on Bandu- 
ra’s conceptualization, there are eight mecha- 
nisms of moral disengagement characterized 
as a coherent set of cognitive tendencies in- 
fluencing one’s approach in decisions of eth- 
ical significance. Some studies have followed 
up on the topic and tried to measure this con- 
cept using various techniques (Vrbova, 2014; 
Moore et al., 2012). In adults, a detailed anal- 
ysis was done by Moore et al. (2012), who 
presented a higher-order concept, tapping 
each of the eight specific mechanisms. Moore 
et al.’s (2012) study showed that propensity 
to moral disengagement is capable of predict- 
ing several antecedents, providing relevant 
premises for the study of the relationship be- 
tween integrity and moral disengagement. 


Variables as Potential Predictors of Integrity 


Since previous studies have shown an evi- 
dence for the influence integrity may have on 
workplace behaviors, it would also be bene- 
ficial to target variables, which may enhance 
or hinder work integrity levels. The reason for 
targeting those variables is that integrity tests 


may not always be accessible to researchers 
or specialists in the hiring process. One of the 
reasons might be their cost, another could be 
simply because they are not part of the gen- 
eral practice in a particular region, such as in 
the Czech Republic. The detection of variables 
that are potential predictors of integrity could 
provide at least a general precursor of individ- 
ual personal integrity. 

One of the simplest variables that could be 
tested are demographic and personality vari- 
ables. These variables were previously tested 
by Ones and Viswesvaran (1998a), who stud- 
ied gender, age and race influence. This study 
did not reveal substantial differences in in- 
tegrity levels based on race or gender-age in- 
teraction. Only small differences were found 
between younger and older applicants. Stud- 
ies focusing on the relationship between in- 
tegrity and personality traits differ in their 
findings, depending on the personality theo- 
ry chosen. For example, studies using the Big 
Five theory revealed a strong direct negative 
correlation between Agreeableness and Con- 
scientiousness and counterproductive work 
behavior, even when job satisfaction was tak- 
en as a mediating factor (Mount et al., 2006). 
Other studies looked at the Dark Triad theory 
of personality and revealed that each of the 
three traits is related to unethical work be- 
haviors, hence with integrity. Jonason et al. 
(2012) found that threats were associated 
with Psychopathy, direct manipulation to- 
gether with charm related to Machiavellian- 
ism, and Narcissism was linked to appearance. 
Similarly, O’Boyle et al. (2012) found a moder- 
ate amount of variance of counterproductive 
work behavior explained by Dark Triad traits. 

Next, Coyne and Bartram (2002) suggested 
that social desirability should be controlled 
for when assessing integrity or undesirable 
behavior, as it may by large influence the va- 
lidity of the assessment. Similar results were 
also found in the Jansen et al.’s (2012) study, 
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which suggested that social desirability is as- 
sociated with strategic self-representational 
behaviors associated with situational re- 
quirements. Finally, moral values are anoth- 
er concept that was revealed by the previous 
studies as one potential factor influencing in- 
tegrity. Moral values generally refer to the ex- 
tent to which one possesses internalized and 
stable values and morals of his or her inner 
experience guiding behavior. Such an abstract 
construct may be measured using different 
techniques. For example, by using moral 
reasoning abilities (Moore et al., 2012) or by 
studying the level of moral identity (Black & 
Reynold, 2016). 


Current Study 


The current study focused on work integrity 
including specific behaviors that it may influ- 
ence, while also providing a set of variables 
that may hinder or enhance the level of work 
integrity in a working population. These be- 
haviors and variables were detected based 
on a comprehensive literature review, in or- 
der to capture those that are frequently pre- 
sented or assessed. Therefore, the current 
study aimed to provide a more extensive and 
comprehensive approach based on previous 
studies focusing on the working population 
in the Czech Republic (Samankova, Preiss, & 
Prihodova, 2018), connecting and re-evaluat- 
ing findings on moral disengagement (Moore 
et al., 2012), cheating (Lucas & Friedrich, 
2005) and work deviance (Bennett & Robin- 
son, 2000). The chosen variables enhancing 
or hindering integrity included demographic 
variables (Ones & Viswesvaran, 1998a), per- 
sonality traits (Mount et al., 2006; Jansen et 
al., 2012), social desirability (Coyne & Bar- 
tram, 2002) and moral values (Black & Reyn- 
old, 2016). Thus, the study had three goals: 
first, to evaluate the influence of demograph- 
ic variables such as age and health status, per- 


sonality traits, social desirability, and moral 
values on integrity, as they seem to be vari- 
ables influencing work integrity; second, to 
evaluate the influence of integrity on moral 
disengagement mechanisms and work-relat- 
ed undesirable or unethical behavior; finally, 
the third aim of the study was to construct an 
integrity model displaying variables that may 
enhance or hinder integrity and behaviors, 
which would be influenced by integrity. This 
model was prepared based on the variables 
targeted by previous studies in the introduc- 
tion and then based on the statistical analysis 
of the working sample used in this study. 


Materials and Methods 
Ethical Standards 


This study was carried out in accordance with 
the recommendations of the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health ethics committee with 
written informed consent from all individuals 
in accordance with the Declaration of Helsin- 
ki. All gathered data were handled confiden- 
tially, and each participant’s identity was kept 
strictly anonymous. 


Participants 


The presented study was performed on a 
group of participants from the general popu- 
lation that was collected at various workplac- 
es. The study included 121 individuals with 
the average age of 39.21 years (SD = 14.44); 
the gender distribution was slightly skewed, 
41.32% were male. In terms of education, a 
majority of the sample (70.25%) had second- 
ary education, 5.78% held a primary degree, 
23.97% had a university degree. The majority 
of the participants currently worked full-time 
or had been employed full-time for a substan- 
tial time; the average number of years of full- 
time employment was 18.78 (SD = 14.39). The 
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working sample represented a wide range of 
different professions including laundresses, 
housekeepers, chefs, and assembly or con- 
struction workers, while also including law- 
yers, legal assistants, financial specialists, and 
legal trainees. Given the wide range of jobs, 
profession was controlled for during the sta- 
tistical analysis. 

The sampling method used was opportu- 
nistic, and participants were recruited using 
convenience sampling. The inclusion criteria 
consisted of the minimum age of 18, current 
active employment status or an active em- 
ployment status for a substantial time of their 
working career, and willingness to participate. 
The exclusion criteria included having a retire- 
ment pension, alcohol or drug dependence or 
abuse in the last 12 months prior to the inclu- 
sion into the project, and any mental or neu- 
rodegenerative disorders. 

No participants were excluded from the 
study. At the beginning, participants were 
handed the document Information for partici- 
pants, explaining the purpose of the study and 
the procedure. Then they were asked to sign 
an informed consent form, which was stored 
separately from the collected data. Participa- 
tion in the study was completely voluntary 
and participants could withdraw their consent 
to participate at any time during the testing or 
at the end. No participant chose to withdraw 
their consent. All of the instruments were col- 
lected using pen and paper versions. All of the 
questionnaires were administered to the par- 
ticipants at the same time in one setting in the 
same order, as there was no assumption of or- 
der effect. All individuals, regardless of their 
performance, received a financial reward for 
their participation of 300 CZK. 


Methods 


This study included several questionnaire 
methods to capture the influence of per- 


sonality traits, social desirability, and moral 
standards on integrity. The second cluster of 
self-reports included methods focusing on 
behaviors that may be influenced by person- 
al work integrity levels. The selection of the 
specific methods was based on good psycho- 
metric properties, availability of the question- 
naires during the data collection, and admin- 
istration time needed. All of these methods 
include variables and behaviors described to 
have a relationship to integrity, as mentioned 
in the Introduction, corresponding with aims 
of the study. 

Integrity Test. The integrity test we used 
evaluated the overall integrity level. The over- 
all integrity score corresponds with a combi- 
nation of work and personal integrity, which 
is applicable in working environments. The 
test was created and administered in the 
Czech Republic (Prihodova et al., unpublished 
manuscript); its construction was based on 
previous studies carried out by Bennett and 
Robinson (2000). The psychometric proper- 
ties showed good internal consistency, mea- 
sured by stratified Cronbach’s alpha of overall 
integrity (a = .866; Prihodova et al., unpub- 
lished manuscript). The use and applicabil- 
ity of the test had already been established 
in previous studies (Prihodova et al., 2017; 
Preiss & Prihodova, 2017; Raisova et al., 2019). 
The measure is composed of 32 items, where 
participants rate each item on a 5-point Likert 
type scale, ranging from 1 (strongly disagree) 
to 5 (strongly agree). Exemplary items are: 
“During working hours, | work on things that 
are not related to my work” or “I would al- 
ways confess to my mistake at work.” A higher 
score on the scale indicates higher levels of 
integrity. 

Balanced Inventory of Desirable Responding 
(BIDR-CZ). This measure was originally devel- 
oped by Paulhus (1984) and adapted by Preiss 
and Macudova (2013). It was included in the 
study to measure one of the antecedents of 
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integrity, particularly the level of social desir- 
ability. The 40 items feed the Self-deception 
(SDE) scale (Paulhus, 1984) measuring the 
honest responding style, disrupted by the 
unconscious improvement of self-image. The 
Impression Management (IM) scale (Paulhus, 
1984) assesses the respondent’s conscious 
effort to present him/herself in a socially de- 
sirable way (Preiss & Macudova, 2013). Items 
are scored on a 7-point Likert type scale, rang- 
ing from 1 (strongly disagree) to 7 (strongly 
agree); higher scores indicate a higher ten- 
dency towards social desirability. The psy- 
chometric properties of the adapted version 
showed good internal consistency (a: SDE = 
.70, IM = .80). 

The Big Five Inventory (BFI-44). The BFI-44 is 
a 44-item self-report, originally developed by 
John et al. (2008), and adapted by Hrebickova 
et al. (2016). It was included into the study 
for the evaluation of personality traits, which 
may influence the individual level of integrity, 
and because of its good psychometric prop- 
erties, indicated by the levels of internal con- 
sistencies (Cronbach’s a: Extraversion = .81, 
Agreeableness = .68, Conscientiousness = .79, 
Neuroticism = .83 and Openness = .75). The 
five scales are evaluated on a 5-point Likert 
type scoring, higher scores indicate higher 
levels of such personality characteristics. 

The Short Dark Triad (SD3). The second 
measure evaluating personality and its in- 
fluence on integrity that was chosen was 
the SD3. This method measures undesirable 
personal characteristics and was originally 
developed by Jones and Paulhus (2014). The 
questionnaire consists of 27 items, evaluated 
on a 5-point Likert type scale ranging from 1 
(strongly disagree) to 5 (strongly agree). Items 
saturate non-clinical scales of Machiavel- 
lianism, Narcissism, and Psychopathy, while 
higher scores indicate accentuated personal 
characteristics. The translated version of the 
questionnaire showed good internal consis- 


tency values (Cronbach’s a: Machiavellianism 
= .71, Narcissism = .74, Psychopathy = .77; 
Mejzlikova et al., 2018). 

General Health Questionnaire (GHQ). GHQ 
was Originally introduced by Goldberg and 
Blackwell (1970) and translated by Skoda et 
al. (1994). The measure was included in this 
study to evaluate the influence of health sta- 
tus on integrity. The original questionnaire 
consists of 60 items, shorter versions consist 
of 30, 28, 20, and 12 items. The 12-item ver- 
sion was used for this study for time reasons. 
Each item rates a current state of an individ- 
ual on a 4-point scale. There are two types 
of scoring that are used interchangeably, the 
bi-modal scoring (used in this study) is O-O-1- 
1. In either of the scoring systems, a higher 
score corresponds with the higher level of 
subjective pathology. 

Schwartz Outcome Scale — 10 (SOS-10). 
This 10-item questionnaire focuses on an in- 
dividual’s global psychological functioning 
and well-being, which is further connected 
to health status. It was included in order to 
evaluate whether well-being would show a 
different relationship to integrity as opposed 
to general health status. The original meth- 
od was developed by Blais et al. (1999) and 
translated by Dragomirecka et al. (2006) and 
showed good psychometric properties (Cron- 
bach’s a = .92). Each item is answered on a 
7-point Likert type scale, ranging from O (not 
accepted at all) to 6 (strongly accepted); a 
better perception of one’s psychological state 
corresponds with higher scores. 

The Measure of Moral Identity (MI). The 
measure of moral identity originally devel- 
oped by Aquino and Reed (2002) presents a 
13-item self-report evaluating an individual’s 
sets of moral characteristics. This measure 
was chosen for the study to evaluate the level 
of personal moral identity and its influence on 
integrity. The measure focuses on internaliza- 
tion, describing how important moral charac- 
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teristics are for one’s own conscience, while 
the symbolization score presents extroversion 
connected with moral values put on display. 
The translated version showed similar levels 
of internal consistency (a = .79 internalization, 
.83 symbolization) (Juri¢kova et al., 2020). 
Each participant is presented with 9 traits 
evaluated as moral and are asked to imagine 
a person with all of these characteristics, then 
to answer items on a 7-point Likert type scale 
regarding such person. Higher scores indicate 
higher levels of internal moral identity and a 
higher tendency to present it to the world. 
Propensity to Morally Disengage Scale 
(MD). The tendency towards moral disen- 
gagement was assessed using the Propensi- 
ty to Morally Disengage Scale (Moore et al., 
2012). This measure focuses on adults and 
is applicable to working populations. It was 
chosen to evaluate the influence integrity 
may have on the tendency towards moral 
disengagement. The original scale showed 
internal consistency evaluated by Cronbach’s 
a of .90 (Moore et al., 2012), comparable to 
the translated version, Cronbach’s a was .91 
(Prihodova et al., manuscript under review). 
The 24 items are scored on a 7-point Likert 
type scale, ranging from 1 (strongly agree) to 
7 (strongly disagree) saturating 8 moral dis- 
engagement mechanisms. Higher scores indi- 
cate a higher tendency to engage in a specific 
mechanism of moral disengagement. 
Cheating at Work Scale (CWS). This ques- 
tionnaire was originally developed by Sims 
(1993). Current version used is the combina- 
tion of Sims (1993) and adapted version of a 
questionnaire from Hilbert (1985) study. The 
reason for the inclusion of this measure was 
to evaluate the influence integrity may have 
on undesirable work behavior. The translat- 
ed version showed good psychometric prop- 
erties (Cronbach’s a for Attitude to cheating 
= .91, Perception of cheating = .84). The 21 
items are answered by the respondent twice, 


in order to saturate Attitude to cheating and 
Perception of cheating. Cheating attitude is 
rated on a 4-point Likert scale ranging from 
1 (definitely cheating) to 4 (not cheating at 
all), the Perception to cheating is rated on a 
5-point Likert scale ranging from 1 (never) to 
5 (very often). The main goal is to measure 
the attitude towards and perception of dis- 
honest behavior at work; higher scores indi- 
cate higher tolerance and tendency to engage 
in such behavior. 

Unethical Work Behavior Scale (UWBS). 
The scale evaluates the tendency towards 
counterproductive work behavior and was 
chosen to evaluate the influence of integrity 
on it. This 19-item questionnaire was original- 
ly developed by Robinson and O’Leary-Kelly 
(1998) and Bennett and Robinson (2000). The 
translated version of this measure showed 
good psychometric properties (Cronbach’s 
a of interpersonal scale = .85, organizational 
scale = .83). Items are rated on a 7-point Likert 
scale ranging from 1 (never) to 7 (every day). 
A higher score represents a higher tendency 
towards counterproductive work behavior. 


Data Analysis 


Statistical analyses included descriptive sta- 
tistics, between-group comparisons, correla- 
tions, and a linear regression model. Data 
were processed in the R software environ- 
ment (R Core Team, 2016) and JASP v. 0.11.1. 

Testing for normality of scores distribution 
was done with the Shapiro-Wilk test. As most 
of the scores were not normally distributed, 
non-parametric tests were used in further 
analyses: Spearman’s p for correlations of the 
Integrity score, all other tests and relevant 
demographics. Kruskal-Wallis H test (effect 
size measured by epsilon-squared ¢€) and 
Mann-Whitney U test (effect size is given by 
the rank biserial correlation r_,) were used to 
analyze differences between categorical vari- 
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ables (gender, education) and the total Integ- 
rity score. Multivariate linear regression ana- 
lyzed the relationship between the Integrity 
test and other relevant tests and variables to 
determine the theoretical model of work in- 
tegrity, and also its influence on work-related 
undesirable or unethical behavior, or moral 
disengagement mechanisms. 


Results 


Tables 1, 2 and 3 in the Supplement summa- 
rize the descriptive statistics of all recorded 
demographic variables and results of all ad- 
ministered tests for the entire sample. We 
have analyzed the relationship of the Integrity 
test with all scales and demographic variables 
of the whole sample. There were no differ- 
ences in the Integrity scores in gender (U = 
1492; p = .14; r, = -.16), and education (x? = 
4.6; df = 2; p = .1; €?= .038). Spearman cor- 
relations were statistically significant for age 
(9 =.45; p< .001), and work years (p = .47; p< 
.001). Results of the Spearman correlations of 
the Integrity test and all other scales used are 
shown in the Supplement in Table 4. Correla- 
tions were statistically significant for all vari- 
ables measured in SD3, Impression manage- 
ment in BIDR-CZ, SOS-10, variables assessed 
by BFI-44 except Extraversion, and all moral 
disengagement mechanisms (except Dehu- 
manization), both scales of CWS, and UWBS. 
Of those variables, prior to the construc- 
tion of the regression model for Integrity, we 
have selected those significantly correlated 
with the Integrity score (p < .05) that we as- 
sumed, based on the research stated in the 
introduction, to precede integrity — i.e., age, 
work years, job classification (mainly manual/ 
physical labor, or mainly office and adminis- 
trative setting), all measures in SD3, IM in 
BIDR-CZ, SOS-10, and all dimensions of BFI- 
44 except Extraversion. When these variables 
were entered as predictors of Integrity in the 


linear regression model (Backward elimina- 
tion method), the final model showed that 
the best predictors of Integrity were: work 
years, Openness to new experiences, Con- 
scientiousness (BFI-44), Impression manage- 
ment (BIDR-CZ), all with a positive effect, and 
non-clinical Psychopathy (SD3) with a neg- 
ative effect. There was a significant effect of 
the above-mentioned variables: F(5, 115) = 
24.95, p< .001, AdjR* = .5. The model fits the 
requirement of normal distribution of resid- 
uals (W = .99, p = .31), no multicollinearity 
(VIF range 1.16-1.92), as well as absence of 
their autocorrelation (DW = 2, p =.98). Table 5 
shows the results of the initial and the final 
model. 

The estimated regression equation for in- 
tegrity is: f (Integrity) = 84.25 + .24*work 
years + 5.89*Conscientiousness (BFI-44) + 
2.96* Openness (BFI-44) + .29*IM (BIDR-CZ) 
- .62* Psychopathy (SD3). 

Afterwards, the Integrity score was ana- 
lyzed as a predictor measure with an influ- 
ence on work-related undesirable behavior 
or moral disengagement mechanisms, as was 
supported by the research studies mentioned 
in the introduction; specific measures of MD, 
CWS, and UWBS were applied. The results 
are presented in Table 6. As models did not 
pass the Shapiro-Wilk test for normality of 
residuals distribution, results of models with 
rank-transformed data (Rankit transformation 
suggested by Soloman & Sawilowsky, 2009) 
are also shown. 


Discussion 


The first aim of the study, leading towards 
the construction of the integrity model, was 
to evaluate the influence of demographic 
variables including age and health status, per- 
sonality traits, social desirability, and moral 
values on integrity. Results showed no dif- 
ferences in regards to gender and education, 
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which might suggest integrity being a trait-like 
variable, not influenced by the level of educa- 
tion or job type, which was controlled for, or 
gender. 

Health status was shown to be in a signif- 
icant positive relationship with integrity yet 
did not enter the final model. This finding is 
supported and extended by previous findings 
by Prottas (2008), suggesting a relationship 
between behavioral integrity and poor health 
condition in a purely managerial sample. This 
study advanced these findings to the working 
population in general. The two demographic 
variables that showed a significant correla- 
tion with integrity were age and work years, 
while the linear regression model showed 
that the strongest antecedent of integrity 
was work years, representing an enhancing 
integrity factor. This suggests that age did 
not play as significant a role, which is in line 
with the original expectation, as we are deal- 
ing specifically with working integrity. These 
results extended the findings of the Ones 
and Viswevaran (1998a) study, that revealed 
only small differences between younger and 
older applicants. The interpretation for both 
variables may reside in the interplay between 
integrity and integration. Higher age and cor- 
respondingly more working years could relate 
to a more mature and sophisticated personal- 
ity structure, which may be achieved through 
ontogeny. 

In terms of personality traits, results sug- 
gested a relationship between integrity and 
non-clinical Narcissism, Psychopathy, Machi- 
avellianism, and all characteristics assessed 
by BFI-44 except Extraversion. The linear 
regression model found a negative effect of 
non-clinical Psychopathy on integrity. Psy- 
chopathy was the only aspect of the Dark Tri- 
ad personality traits entering the model, rep- 
resenting a hindering integrity factor. In this 
context, psychopathy is characterized by on- 
going antisocial behavior, impulsivity, low em- 


pathy, and manipulation (Paulhus & Williams, 
2002). This finding supported the Ashton et al. 
(2000) study, in which similarly strong correla- 
tions were found among all Dark Triad char- 
acteristics with honesty, described along the 
lines of integrity or trustworthiness. Further, 
that study showed an even stronger relation- 
ship between Psychopathy and honesty, com- 
pared to any Big Five variables (Ashton et al., 
2000), which corresponds with the results of 
our study. Big Five personality variables in the 
presented study were assessed by the BFI-44, 
which took precedence over other methods 
evaluating personality, such as HEXACO (Lee 
& Ashton, 2004). This was mainly due to time 
constraints and the availability of the mea- 
sure at the time of data collection. The stron- 
gest relationship in terms of Big Five personal- 
ity theory was found between Agreeableness 
and Conscientiousness, followed by Openness 
to new experiences, while the last two men- 
tioned showed a positive effect on integrity, 
representing enhancing integrity factors. The 
positive effect suggests that these personal 
attributes promote higher work integrity and 
thus could also be searched for when select- 
ing new employees. Big Five model variables 
were based on previous studies (Mount et al., 
2006; Hogan & Ones, 1997; Ones & Viswesva- 
ran, 2001), expected to be in a strong relation- 
ship with work integrity and job performance. 
Findings pertaining to the Big Five variables in 
the linear regression model supported Mount 
et al. (2006), suggesting direct relationships 
among variables with the ability to predict 
counterproductive work behavior. 

Finally, in terms of proposed anteceding 
variables for integrity, impression manage- 
ment was found to be strongly related and 
having a positive effect on integrity, hence 
another integrity enhancing factor. This result 
suggests a possible mediating effect between 
work integrity and social desirability, which 
may be due to the overlap of these constructs. 
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The influence of social desirability on integri- 
ty tests is one of the major criticisms, despite 
the established controllability (Coyne & Bar- 
tram, 2002). The predictive abilities of social 
desirability on job satisfaction, loosely related 
to work performance and thus work integrity, 
have been shown in previous studies, e.g., the 
Ones and Viswesvaran (1998) study. 

The second aim of the study was to eval- 
uate the influence of integrity on moral dis- 
engagement mechanisms and work-related 
undesirable or unethical behaviors. Statistical 
analysis revealed significant relationships to 
all moral disengagement mechanisms (ex- 
cept Dehumanization), and they were in sum 
shown to be predicted by the level of integ- 
rity, based on the linear regression model. 
Findings of the present study showed similar 
results to Moore and colleagues (2012), sug- 
gesting arelationship between unethical orga- 
nizational behavior and moral disengagement 
mechanisms, providing relevant premises for 
the study of integrity and moral disengage- 
ment. That study further suggested moral 
disengagement to be an antecedent of unde- 
sirable behavior, while the presented study 
suggests a dual relationship with integrity, 
placing moral disengagement mechanisms as 
a consequent. This premise supports previous 
research by Mobley et al. (2012), concluding 
that leaders with high ethical standards and 
resulting high levels of integrity showed a rare 
tendency towards moral disengagement. In 
terms of variables relating to cheating and un- 
ethical work behavior, both measures showed 
a significant relationship with integrity and 
being predicted by integrity. These results add 
to the growing literature considering the pos- 
itive relationship between work integrity, and 
integrity in general, and all different kinds of 
unethical behaviors (Martin et al., 2009; Lucas 
& Friedrich, 2005; Davis & Rothstein, 2006). 

The third aim of the study was to develop a 
model providing factors enhancing or hinder- 


ing integrity. At the same time, this model was 
supposed to capture behaviors that are di- 
rectly influenced by integrity. This regression 
model is further described in Tables 5 and 6 
and is described in the Results section as well. 


Limitations 


The study was limited by a rather small num- 
ber of participants, mainly due to availability 
and to a rather lengthy testing procedure. 
Furthermore, some of the instruments (such 
as the Moral Identity measure) were cultur- 
ally sensitive and thus, could have provided 
skewed information about participants, while 
reporting no significant relationships. In gen- 
eral, there is a lack of instruments that would 
assess morality or integrity in the studied cul- 
ture, and therefore, the variability of the test- 
ing methods was limited. Further, the use of 
HEXACO model instead of the Big Five model 
could have provided more detailed informa- 
tion and results. Yet, at the time of the data 
collection, the HEXACO model was not acces- 
sible. 


Strengths and Future Direction 


One of the strengths of the study was the in- 
clusion of different variables, measurements 
and statistical methods, which provided mul- 
tiple aspects of information regarding moral- 
ity and integrity of the general working pop- 
ulation and, therefore, enriched the field of 
study itself with potentially new perspectives. 

In the future, we plan to choose a differ- 
ent combination of the proposed variables 
and study the deeper processes that could 
uncover the mechanisms employed in coun- 
terproductive work behaviors. The advanced 
statistical analyses have provided some sup- 
port for the originally proposed model, and 
future studies should focus on the under- 
lying processes that strengthen or weaken 
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personal and organizational integrity. Finally, 
integrity tests are not common in the Czech 
Republic nor across Europe in general. The 
presented integrity test was developed in the 
Czech Republic and promises to hold a strong 
position in the field with enhanced applicabil- 
ity comparable to well-known integrity tests 
that are currently being used. This conclusion 
was based on similar results and relationships 
with various variables provided by supporting 
studies. 


Conclusion 


Originally, integrity tests attempted to predict 
the possible presence of dishonest behaviors. 
Recent data pointed towards the increasing 
trend of administering these assessments 
during the employee selection process and 
the associated benefits of these tests (Stur- 
man & Sherwyn, 2007). Companies are invest- 
ing more into the hiring process by looking for 
reliable employees, as they are aware of the 
cost-benefit analyses. Research in the person- 
nel selection field revealed that integrity tests 
are among the most reliable and predictive 
measures of future performance and loyal- 
ty administered during the selection process 
(Casillas et al., 2009). Given the rise and im- 
portance of integrity tests, together with their 
high price, this study also evaluates other fac- 
tors that may be applied during the integri- 
ty assessment process. Results showed that 
specific personality characteristics, together 
with social desirability, may provide skewed 
values of integrity. Additionally, results in- 
dicated that there are behaviors that are di- 
rectly influenced by work integrity, including 
a tendency towards moral disengagement, 
cheating and unethical work behavior. These 
behaviors and other variables have been eval- 
uated in previous studies, however, this is the 
first study to our knowledge, which combined 
and analyzed all of the variables in one study 


and presented them as a unique and compre- 
hensive model. 
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Supplement 


Table 1 Descriptive statistics of categorical demographic variables 


Variable Value Frequency (%) 
N 121 (100) 
Gender male 50 (41.32) 
female 71 (58.68) 
Education level primary 7 (5.78) 
secondary 85 (70.25) 
tertiary 29 (23.97) 


Table 2 Descriptive statistics of interval demographic variables 


Range Median Mean (SD) 
Age 20-74 36 39.21 (14.44) 
Work Years 5-56 16 18.78 (14.39) 


Note. Work Years = number of years employed full time. 


Table 3 Scales results of the groups 


Range Median Mean (SD) 
Integrity 69-158 129 127.26 (15.68) 
SOS-10 12-59 46 43.81 (8.88) 
GHQ 0-12 0 1.2 (2.04) 
Moral Identity 21-60 44 43.39 (7.49) 
SD3: Machiavellianism 12-36 22 22.09 (5.32) 
SD3: Narcissism 9-33 20 20.28 (5.31) 
SD3: Psychopathy 9-40 19 19.78 (5.89) 
BIDR-CZ: Impression Management 11-127 68 60.80 (39.89) 
BIDR-CZ: Self-deception 12-98 52 48.88 (26.88) 
BFI-44: Openness to new experiences .6-3.8 2.7 2.57 (.61) 
BFI-44: Conscientiousness .2-3.9 2.7 2.69 (.53) 
BFI-44: Extraversion .8-3.9 2.4 2.42 (.62) 
BFI-44: Agreeableness 3-3.8 2.7 2.66 (.6) 
BFI-44: Neuroticism .3-3.8 1.5 1.58 (.67) 
MD: Overall moral disengagement score 25-141 59 62.5 (20.72) 
MD: Moral Justification 3-21 7 8.42 (4.46) 


Table 3 continues 
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Table 3 continued 


Range Median Mean (SD) 
MD: Euphemistic Labelling 3-19 7 7.55 (3.58) 
MD: Advantageous Comparison 3-21 6 6.45 (3.32) 
MD: Displacement of Responsibility 3-21 7 7.99 (4.19) 
MD: Diffusion of Responsibility 3-19 6 6.83 (3.69) 
MD: Distortion of Consequences 3-18 5 6.28 (2.92) 
MD: Dehumanization 3-21 11 10.91 (4.51) 
MD: Attribution of Blame 3-20 8 8.07 (3.66) 
CWS: Attitude of Cheating at Work 21-84 33 33.89 (9.08) 
CWS: Perception of Cheating at work 21-65 32 31.73 (6.75) 
UWBS: Interpersonal scale 7-41 13 14.03 (6.74) 
UWBS: Organizational scale 12-59 20 21.82 (9.13) 


Note. SOS-10 = Schwartz Outcome Scale — 10; GHQ = General health questionnaire; SD3 = 
The Short Dark Triad; BIDR-CZ = Balanced inventory of desirable responding; BFI-44 = Big Five 
Inventory; MD = Propensity to morally disengage scale; CWS = Cheating at Work Scale; 


UWBS = Unethical Work Behavior Scale 


Table 4 Correlations with the overall Integrity score 


Construct Variable Spearman p p 
Moral identity Moral identity 11 23 
Dark Triad Machiavellianism -.33 <.001 
Narcissism -.29 .001 
Psychopathy -.53 <.001 
Social desirability Self-deception .09 33 
Impression management .55 <.001 
Big Five Openness to new experiences .22 02 
Conscientiousness 31 <.001 
Extraversion -.03 78 
Agreeableness 31 <.001 
Neuroticism -.20 .03 
Health status SOS-10 .20 .03 
GHQ -.15 10 


Table 4 continues 
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Table 4 continued 
Construct Variable Spearman p p 
Moral disengagement Moral disengagement - total -.53 <.001 
Moral Justification -.54 <.001 
Euphemistic Labelling -.44 <.001 
Advantageous Comparison -41 <.001 
Displacement of Responsibility -.26 .005 
Diffusion of Responsibility -.47 <.001 
Distortion of Consequences -.49 <.001 
Dehumanization -.11 25 
Attribution of Blame -.35 <.001 
Cheating at work Attitude scale -.50 <.001 
Perception scale -.62 <.001 
Work deviance Interpersonal scale -.58 <.001 
Organizational scale -.57 <.001 
Note. SOS-10 = Schwartz Outcome Scale — 10; GHQ = General health questionnaire 
Table 6 Characteristics of regression models with Integrity as a predictor 
Shapiro- — Durbin- 
; : boas 
Predicted variable F Adj R Wilk p ee 
Moral disengagement 42.6 .26 <.001 1.77 
Moral disengagement (rank transformed) 46 .27 75 1.78 
Cheating at work — Attitude 42.9 .26 < .001 2.15 
Cheating at work — Attitude (rank transformed) 44.5 .27 35 2.04 
Cheating at work - Perception 75.8 38 <.001 2.13 
Cheating at work — Perception (rank transformed) 71 37 .03 2 
Work deviance — Interpersonal 70 37 <.001 1.86 
Work deviance — Interpersonal (rank transformed) 67.7 36 17 1.86 
Work deviance - Organizational 65.4 35 .012 1.77 
Work deviance — Organizational (rank transformed) 60.2 33 .83 1.59 


Note. In all cases, there were 1 and 119 degrees of freedom, and p-values of all models were 


< .001. 
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